THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION

not because they were criminal, but because their
existence was inconvenient. It has always been the
case that when established institutions of govern-
ment were unwilling to move with the times, they
have looked with suspicion upon the right of asso-
ciation and the right of free speech, they have dis-
couraged the right of a free Press and the right of
public meeting. By destroying these instruments they
have thought to arrest the progress which they did
not love. This policy has never permanently suc-
ceeded, yet it is faithfully repeated with that singular
stupidity which seems natural to the human race. The
swoid of Damocles hangs over our Press. It is nominally
free, but we never know when even that simulacrum
of freedom may not be taken from it. There is a law
of sedition so beautifully vague and comprehensive
that no one knows when he is committing sedition,
and when he is not. There is a law against the preach-
ing of violence which enables a Magistrate whenever
he chooses to imagine that your article advocates
violence, to seize your machine. The Press is taken
away and of course the case goes up to the High
Court, but by that time the paper suffers so much
that it becomes difficult or impossible for it to rear
its head again. There is a notification by which, as
I pointed out in Beadon Square the other day, a
meeting becomes peaceful or criminal not according
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